
ERR 


an order of knights much celebrated in romances, who roved 
about the world in fearch of adventures. 

There are juft feven planets, or errant Ears, in the lower 
orbs of heaven ; but it is now demonftrable unto fenfe, that 
there are many more. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. iv. c. 12. 
Chief of domeftick knights and errant , 

Either for ch artel or for warrant. Hudibras. 

2 . Vile; abandoned; completely bad. See Arrant. 

Any way, fo thou wilt do it, good impertinence : 

Thy company, if I flept not very well 
A- nights, would make me an errant fool with queftions. 

JobnJons Catiline . 

E'RRANTkY. n.f [from errant ] 

1 . An errant ftate ; the condition of a wanderer. 

Aftef a fhort fpace of errantry upon the Teas, he got fafe 
back to Dunkirk. Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 36. 

2. The employment of a knight errant. 

ErraTa. n.f. [Latin.] The faults of the printer inferted in 
the beginning or end of the book. 

If he meet with faults, befides thofe that the errata take 
notice of, he will confider the weaknefs of the author’s 
eyes. Boyle. 

Erra'tick. adj. [ erraticu s, Latin.] 

1. Wandering; uncertain; keeping no certain order; holding 
no eftablifhed courfe. 

The earth, and each erratick world, 

Around the fun their proper center whirl’d, 

Compofe but one extended vaft: machine. Blackm. Creation. 

Through the vaft waves the dreadful wonders move. 
Hence nam’d erratick. Pope’s Odyffey , b. xii. 1 . 75. 

2. Irregular ; changeable. 

They are incommoded with a flimy mattery cough, ftink 
of breath, and an erratick fever. Harvey on CenJuniptiohs . 
ErRa'ticali.y. adv. [from erratical or erratick .] Without 
rule; without any eftablifhed method or order. 

They come not forth in generations erratical , or different 
from each other ; but in fpecifical and regular fhapes. 

Broiun’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 6. 
E'rrhine. n.f. [Iffuoo.] Snuffed up the nofe ; occafioning 
fheezing. 

We fee fage or betony bruifed, freezing powder, and 
other powders or liquors, which the phyficians call errhines , 
put into the nofe to draw phlegm and water from the head. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifory, N°. 38. 
Erro'neous. adj. [from erro, Latin.] 

1. Wandering; unfettled. 

They roam 

Erroneous and difconfolate, themfelves 
Accufing, and their chiefs improvident 
Of military chance. Ph ilips. 

This circle, by being placed here, flopped much of the 
erroneous light, which otherwife would have difturbed the 
v jf Ion Newton’s Opt. 

Unblam’d abundance crown’d the royal board. 

What time this done rever’d her prudent lord ; 

Who now, fo heav’n decrees, is doom’d to mourn, 

Bitter conftraint ! erroneous and forlorn. Pope s Odyffey , b. i. 

2 . Irregular ; wandering from the right road. 

If the veffels, inftead of breaking, yield, it fubje&s the per- 
fon to all the inconveniencies of erroneous circulation ; that is, 
when the blood ftrays into the veffels deftined to carry ferum 
or lymph. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Miftaking ; milled by errour. 

Thou art far from deftroying the innocent with the guilty, 
and the erroneous with the malicious. King Chaises. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
fcienee. South’s Sermons. 

4. Miftaken ; not conformable to truth. 

Their whole counfel is in this point utterly condemned, as 
having either proceeded from the blindnefs of thofe times, 01 
from negligence, or from defire of honour and glory, or from 
an erroneous opinion that fuch things might be for a while. 

Hooker , b. iv. f 1 4 * 

A wonderful erroneous obfervation that walketh about, is 
commonly received, contrary to all the true account of time 
and experience. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

The phaenomena of light have been hitherto explained by 
fuppoffng that they arife from new modifications of the rays, 
which is^ an erron&us fuppofition. Newton s Opt. 

Erroneously, adv. [from erroneous .] By miftake; not 

rightly. , , . . . , 

The minds of men are erronecufy perfuaded, that it is the 

will of God to have thofe things done which they fancy. Hook. 

I could not difeover the lenity and favour of this fen ten ce ; 
but conceived it, perhaps erroneoufy , rather to. be rigorous 
than gentle. Gulliver s Travels. 

ErroVeoOsness. n.f. [from erroneous.'] Phyfical falfehood ; 

in conformity to truth. . ... r 

The phaenomena may be explained by ms hypotheiis, 
whereof he demonftrates the truth, together with the erro- 
nmfnefs of ours. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 
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E'RROUR. n.f [error y Latin.] 

1. Miftake; involuntary deviation from truth. 

Errour is a miftake of our judgment giving a ff e r 
which is not true. c & 
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Oh, hateful errour, melancholy’s child } 

\vhy do lt thou fhew to the apt thought* of men 
The things that are not? Shakejpeare’s Jut C A 

A blunder ; an a& or affertion in which a miftake * 
mitted. 

In religion, 

What damned errour, but fome fober brow 

Will blefs it. , Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Vtmc, 

He look’d like nature’s errour , as the mind J 
And body were not of a piece defign’d, 

But made for two, and by miftake in one were join’d. £W 

3. Roving excurffon ; irregular courfe. ^ ’ 

What brought you living to the Stygian ftate? 

Driv’n by the winds and errours of the fea, 

Or did you heav’n’s fuperiour doom obey? 

4. [In theology.] Sin. 

Blood he offered for himfelf, and for the 
people. 

5. [In law, more efpecially in our commc 

errour in pleading, or in the procefs ; and the 
is brought for iemedy of this overfight, is called a writ of 
errour, which lies to redrefs falfe judgment given in any court 
of record. 1 Cowtl. 

Erst. adv. German ; aepyta, Saxon.] 

1. Firft. 

Sir knight, if knight thou be, 

Abandon this foreftalled place at erf. 

For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. Spenf Fa'u fuem, 

2. At firft ; in the beginning. 

Fame that her high worth to raife, 

Seem’d erft fo lavifh and profufe, 

We may juftly now accufe 

Of detraction from her praife. 

3. Once; when time was. 

He taught us erjl the heifer’s tail to view. 

The future few or more, howe’er they be, 

Were deftin’d erjl , nor can by fate’s decree 
Be now cut off. 

4. Formerly; long ago. 

5. Before; till then; till now. 

As ffgnal now in low dejected ftate, 

As erft in higheft, behold him. Milton’ s Agonijlcs, 1 338. 

Opener mine eyes, 

Dim erjl ; dilated fpirits, ampler heart. Milton’s Par. Lof. 
The Rhodians, who erjl thought themfelves at great quiet, 
were now overtaken with a fudden and unexpected mifehief. 

Knoll es’s Hiflory of the Turks, 
Erube'scence. In.f [ erubefeentia , Latin.] The act of grow- 
Erube'scency. 3 ing red ; rednefs. 

Erubescent, adj. [ erubefeens , Latin.] Reddifh; fomewhat 
red ; inclining to rednefs. 

ToERU'CT. v. a. [erudfo, Latin.] To belch; to break wind 
from the ftomach. 

Eructa'tion. n.f [from erut 7.] 

1. The act of belching. 

2. Belch ; the matter vented from the ftomach. 

The fio-ns of the functions of the ftomach being depraved 
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erudiations , either with the tafte of the aliment, acid 


odorous, or fetid. 

3. Any fudden burft of wind or matter. . 

Thermae, are hot fprings, or fiery eradiations', fuch as bun 
forth of the earth during earthquakes. Woodward’s Nat. n] > 
Erudition, n.f [eruditio, Latin. ] Learning ; know e ge 
obtained by ftudy and inftruction. 

Fam’d be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature; 

Thrice fam'd beyond all erudition. . 

The earl was of good erudition, having been place at^ ) 

in Cambridge very young. 

To your experience in ftate affairs y . 
vulgar erudition , which all your modefty is not a e to 
ceal ; for to underftand critically the delicacies 0 0 > 

a height to which few of our noblemen have arm e . ... 

Some gentlemen, abounding in their univeriy ^ 
are apt to fill their fermons with philosophical terms 
tions, metaphylical. 

EriT'ginous. adj. [ asruginfus , Latin.] 

ffance and nature of copper. , J j_ nr v in lff 1 

Agues depend upon a cowupt incmera f g n€o , fa, n}t. 
upon an aduft ftibial or eruginous mlphur. - , j raW n 

Copperas is a rough and acrimonious ^u^flyof 

out of ferreous and eruginous earths, parta ing . v rffU) ne, 
and copper ; the blue of copper, the green or 

Eruption, n.f. [eruptio, Latin.] , , ’ TC onfineP»t- 

1. The aft of breaking or burfting. forth from - n > ot 

In part of Media there are cruft , of tot >« 

n i,; n ./ 1 Natural Hijtury, , 

plain.. 1 f L p exterior earth, . 

Finding themfelves pent m by th. exrei d anJ 

preffed with violence againft that- arch, to make ■ ) ^ 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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Burnet's Theory. 


kjve way to their dilatation and eruption. 

2. Burft; cmiffion. . . 

Upon a fignal given the eruption began ; hre and imoaRj 

mixed with leveral unufual prodigies and figures, made their 

appearance. . Addijon’s Guardian, io h 

, Sudden excurfion of an hoftile kind. 

Thither, if but to pry, ftial! be perhaps 
Our firft eruption, thither or elfewhere ; 

For this infernal pit fhall never hold 

Celeftial fpirits in bondage. Miltons P aradife Lof, b. 1. 

Such command wc had, 

To fee that none thence ifiu’d forth a <py, , 

Or enemy, while God was in his woik; 

Left he, incens’d at fuch eruption bold, 

Deftru&ion with creation might have mix’d. Mi,t. r. Lojh 

a Violent exclamation. . 

It did not ruri out in voice or indecent eruptions, but filled 

the foul, as God does the univerfe, filently and without noife. 

South’s Sermons. 

5. Efflorefcence ; piftules. 

Difeafed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In ft range eruptions. hhakejpeare s Henry IV. p. i. 

An eruption of humours, in any part, is not cured merely 
by outward applications, but by alterative medicines. 

Government of the Tongue, f 0. 

Unripe fruits are apt to occafion foul eruptions on the 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Eru'ptive. adj. [erupt us, Latin.] Burfting forth. 

’Tis liftening fear, and dumb amazement all, 

When to the ftartlcd eye the fudden glance 

Appears far fouth eruptive through the cloud. Thomfon . 

Erysi'pelas. n.f [igvrimXas.] 

An eryfpelas is generated by a hot ferum in the blood, and 
affebts the fuperficies ot the fkin with a fhining pale led, or 
citron colour, without pulfatioii or circumfcribed tumour, 
fpreading from one place to another. IVifeman s Sutgei). 

ESCALADE, n.f [French.] The aft of fealing the walls 
of a fortification. 

In Geneva one meets with the ladders, petard, and other 
utenfils, which were made ufe of in their famous ej'calade. Add. 
E'scalop. n. f A fliellfifh, whole {hell is regularly in- 
dented. 

The fhells of thofe cockles, efcakps, and periwinkles, which 
have greater gravity, were enclofed in the ftrata of ftone. 

Woodward’ s Natural Hifory. 

To ESC ATE. v. a. [ echaper , French.] 

1. To obtain exemption from ; to obtain fecurity from; to fly; 
to avoid. 

Since we cannot efcape the purfuit of paffions, and per- 
plexity of thoughts, there is noway left but to endeavour all 
we can either to fubdue or divert them. Temple. 

Had David died fooner, how much trouble had he efcaped , 
which by living he endured in the rebellion of his fon. Wake. 

2. To pafs unobferved. 

Men are blinded with ignorance and errour: many things 
may efcape them, and in many things they may be deceived. 

Hooker, b. ii. f 7. 

’Tis ffill the fame, although their airy fhape 
All but a quick poetick fight ejeape. Denham. 

The reader finds out thole beauties of propriety in thought 
and writing, which ej'caped him in the tumult and hurry of 
reprefenting. Drydens Don Sebafian, Prcf. 

To Esca'pe. v.n. To fly; to get out of danger. 

Benhadad, the king of Syria, efcapcd on horfe. Chronicles. 
They efcaped all fafe to land. Acts xxvii. 44. 

The firmer (hall not rj'cape with his fpoil, and the patience 
of the godly fhall not be fruftrated. Eccltif xvi. 13. 

Efcape for thy life ; look not behind thee, neither flay thou 
in all the plain: ejeape to the mountain, left thou be con- 
fumed. Qen. xix. 17. 

Whofo pleafeth God fhall efcape from her, but the firmer 
(hall be taken by her. Eccl. vii. 26. 

There is no woman’s gown big enough for him; otherwife 
he might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and fo 
ejeape. S ha kef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

To convince us that there was no-way to efcape by climb- 
ing up to the mountains, he allures us that the higheft were 
all covered. Woodward’ s Natural Hifory: 

Laws are not executed, men of virtue are difgraced, and 
murderers ejeape. Watts’s Logick . 

Jlsca'i e. j\ [from the verb.] 

1. Flight; the act of getting out of danger. 

1 would haiten my ejeape from the windy ftorm and tem- 
peft. Pf lv. 7. 

He enjoyed neither his efcape nor hi.s honour long; for he 
was hewn in pieces. Hayward. 

Men of virtue have had extraordinary efcapes out of fuch 
clangers as have enclofed them, and which have feemed in- 
evitable. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 117. 

2* Excurfion ; fally. 

We made an efcape j not fo much to feek our own. 

As to be inftruments of your fafety. Denham’s Sophy. 
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o. Hn law.] Violent or privy evafioh out of feme lawful He- 
ffraint. For example, if the flier iff, upon a capias ire e 
unto him, takes a perfon, and endeavours to carry vm o 
gaol, and he in the way, either by violence or by flight, break, 
from him, this is called an efcape; Uwe ’ 

4. Excufe ; fubterfuge; evafion. , 

St. Paul himfelf did not defpife to remember what foe ver he 
found agreeable to the word of God among the heathen, that 
he might take from them all efcape by way of ignorance. Kal. 

5. Sally ; flight; irregularity. 

Thousand fcapes of wit. 

Make thee the father of their idle dreams, _ 

And rack thee in their fancies. Shakefp. Meaf. for Mcafute . 
Loofe fcapes of love. Mi.tcn. 

6 . Overflight; ; miftake. 

In tranferibing there would be lefs care taken, as the Jan- 
o-uao-e was lefs underftood, and fo the efcapes lefs fubject to 
obfervation. Brerewood on Languages. 

EscaNg atoire. n. f [French.] A riurfery of fnails. 

At the Capuchins I flaw efcargatoires, which I took the more 
notice of, becaufe I do not remember to have met with any 
thing of the fame kind in other countries. It is a fquare place 
boarded in, and filled with a vaft quantity of large fnails that 
are efteemed excellent food, when they arc well die-led. Add. 
Eschalo't. n.J. [French.] Pronqiinced fliallct. 

Efchalots are now from Prance become an Englifh plant, 
being increafed and managed after the fame mannei as garlic k ; 
only they are to be fet earlier, becaufe they ipring fooiiei, and 
taken up as foon as the leaves begin to wither, left either they 
rot there, or the Winter kills them. Fhey give a fine relifh 
to mod fauces, and the breath of thofe that eat them is not 
often five to others. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

ETCHAR. n. f [Hx^cc-] A hard cruft or fear macls by 
hot applications. 

When iffues are made, or bones expofed, the efehar fhould 
be cut out immediately. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Escha'rotick. adj. [from efehar.] Cauftick; having the 
power to fear or burn the flefh. 

An efehar was made by the catharetick, which we thruft off, 
and continued the ufe of efehar oticks. Wife man’s Surgery. 

Lfcarotichs applied of afh-afhes, or bliftering plaifter. Flayer. 
ESCHE'AT. n.f. [from the French efehevir.] Any lands, or 
other profits, that fall to a lord within his manor by forfeiture, 
or the death of his tenant, dying without heir general or efpe- 
cial. Efcheat is alfo ufed fometimes for the place in which the 
king, or other lord, has efeheats of his tenants. Thirdly, 
efcheat is ufed for a writ, which lies where the tenant, having 
eftate of fee-fimple in any lands or tenements holden of a 
fuperiour lord, dies feifed, without heir general or efpecial ; 
for, in this cafe, the lord brings this writ againft him that pcf- 
feffes the lands after the death of his tenant, and fhall thereby 
recover them. Coiuel. 

If the king’s ordinary courts of juftice do not extend to 
protect the people, if he have no certain revenue or efeheats, 

I cannot juftly fay that fuch a country is wholly conquered. 

Davies on Ireland. 

To Esche'at. v. a. [from the noun.] To fall to the lord of 
the nvmor by forfeiture, or for want of heirs. 

In the laft general wars there, I knew many good free- 
holders executed by martial law, whofe lands were thereby 
faved to their heirs, which fhould have otherwife efcheaied to 
her majefty. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He would forbear to alienate any of the forfeited efeheated 
lands in Ireland, which fhould accrue to the crown by reafon 
of this rebellion. Clarendon. 

Esche'ator. n. f. [from efcheat.] An officer that obferves the 
efeheats of the king in the county whereof he is efeheator, 
and certifies them into the Exchequer. Cowcl. 

At a Bartholomew fair at London an efeheator of the city 
arrefted a clothier, and feifed his goods. Camden’s Remains. 
To Esche'w. v a. [efeheoir, old fiVench.] To fly; to avoid ; 
to fhun ; to decline. A word almoft obfolete. 

She was like a young fawn, who, coming in the wind of 
the hunters, doth not know whether it be a thing or no to be 
efehewed. Sidney, b. ii. 

So let us, which this change of weather view, 

Change eke our minds, and former lives amend ; 

The old year’s fins forepaft let us efehew , 

And fly the faults with which we did offend. Spenfer. 

He who obeys, deftru£fion fhall efehew ; 

A V/ife man knows both when and what to do. Sandy s. 
Of virtue and vice the obligations are fuch, that men are 
univerfally to pradfife the one and efehew the other. 

Atterbury’s Sermons , Preface. 
Eschu'tcheon. n.f The fhield of the family; the pidlure 
of the erftigns armorial. 

Efchutcheon is a French word, from the Latin fciitum, lea- 
ther ; and hence cometh our Englifh word buckler, lejve in the 
old Saxon fignifying leather, and buck or bock a buck or flag; 
of whofe fkins, quilted clofe together with horn or hardwood, 
the ancient Britons made their ftiields. Peacham. 
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